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TO THE 
ELECTORS 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


On Sinecure Seats in Parliament. 


eee ene 


Kensington, 10th June 1822. 
GENTLEMEN, 


For a great many years you 
have been making just complaints 
respecting the existence of Sine- 
cure Places. Sinecure places are 
very bad things. They are a 
great injury, and a great disgrace 
to the country; but they are not 
more injurious and more disgrace- 
ful than sinecure seats in Parlia- 
ment, and they are infinitely less 
injurious when from those seats 
great efforts in the cause of the 
people are naturally expected. 
The expression of these opinions, 
and in an address to you, has 


been suggested by a speech of 


your Member, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and an answer of Mr. Peel 





to that speech, in the House of 
Commons, on ‘the fourth of this 
present month of June. 

It is impossible to speak in the 
language of sense and sincerity 
of that part of the conduct of your 
Member which I am now about 
to bring under your view, with- 
out, in some degree, appearing to 
implicate the Electors of West- 
minster themselves. But, while I 
am far from wishing to excuse any 
thing in your conduct which I 
think savouring of folly, and still 
farther from any wish to utter any 
thing towards you in the way of 
flattery, I cannot but recollect, 
and it is my duty to say it, that J 
have never, in my whole life, wit- 
nessed more good sense, more pub- 
lic spirit, more disinterestedness, 
than amongst the Electors of 
Westminster ; and that, though I 
can find no full justification for 
any part of you, I can find ample 
apology for your seeming to con- 
tinue to give your support to this 
Sinecure Member, and to the 
person nominated by him ; though 
you have, in fact, made your city 
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a roiten borough. I can find 
ample apology for your conduct, 
when I reflect on the regularly 
organised system of intrigue and 
deception ; that system of blinding 
and of misleading, which has so 
long been carried .on hy that 
Rump Committee, to which, in 
point of craftiness and of industry, 
there is not a band.of peculators 
of any description that must not 
yield the palm. 

When we look back on all the 
efforts that we made for reseuing 
Westminster from the hands of 
the Oligarchy ; when I look back 
to the twenty-seven letters that I 
addressed to you; and when 1 
reflect, more especially, on your 
truly noble sacrifices and exer- 
tions, and then see what they have 
produced, I am ready to say to 
myself, ‘* Why make our lives 
‘* uneasy about Reform, if this be 
** all that Reform can produce us? 
“ If Reform can give us nothing 
‘‘ but Members that will do no- 
‘* thing except eram the sons of 
“ placemen into seats along with 
“them, why make our lives un- 
“easy ; why trouble ourselves, 
‘‘our wives and families; why 
‘* expose ourselves to, the ill-will 
‘‘ of the numerous hordes of tax- 
** eaters by our struggles to obtain 
“ this Reform ?” 

Observations of this sort £ have 
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more than onee addressed to you 
‘before. “To show that they have 
not been made at random ; that 
they have not been made without 
good ground, would be unneces- 
sary, for I have never made the 
charge without the accompanying 
proof. Proof of the same sort 
now lies before me in the speeches 
before spoken of, which 1 ‘shall 
now insert here, before I offer 
any comment upon them; and, if 
you can read them without some 


or WaEsTMINSTER. 


degree of shame, you must be 
strangely changed since the time 
that I had the pleasure personally 
By way of expla- 
nation I should observe, that the 
subject before the House was a 
Petition from the Hundred of 
Grimshaw, in the county of Nor- 
folk, presented by Mr. Coke. On 
this petition being presented, Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge had made 
some very pertinent and striking 
remarks on the situation of the 
Landlords, and on the conduct of 
Lord Castlereagh 
had resented this language and 
had charged Sir Thomas with 
doing that which was calculated to 
have an inflammatory effect. Mr. 
Benett of Wiltshire, Mr. G. Ben- 
net, and others, had spoken in 
de‘ence of Sir Thomas Lethbridge. 
Then rose Sir Francis Burdett, 
and the following is the Report, 


to know you. 


the Ministers. 
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which I take from the Morning 
Chronicle, of what was said by 
him and what was said by Mr. 
Peel, upon this occasion. 


Sir F. BURDETT complimented 
the Honourable Baronet (Sir T. 
Lethbridge) for the manly way in 
whicb he had come forward to state 
his opinion—an opinion which was 
that of the country generally. He 
hoped, that when these matters 
were under discussion the gentle- 
men of England would not conceal 
their opinions, but express in that 
House what they felt and expressed 
elsewhere. He was sure that the 
expression of such opinions would 
produce a re-action. He would 
not say that any thing which could 
be done by Ministers, and by the 
House, constituted as it was, would 
operate the salvation of the coun- 
try. He was convinced that the 
distresses of the country proceeded 


from the ignorance and incapacity of 


Minjsters. He felt no gratitude to 
Ministers for any reduction of taxes 
which they had effected. That re- 
duction the public had a right to 
demand many years ago. The 
country was, on account of the dif- 
ference in the currency, more hea- 
vily burdened now than formerly. 
He believed that ifthe House were 
net reformed, Ministers could not 
consent to such a reduction of taxes 
as would produce any real relief to 
the country. If the Ministers had 
abated some of the taxes, they were 
entitled to no gratitude, because 
they bad no right to spend one shil- 
ling of the public money beyond 
what was absolutely necessary for 
the demands of the State. In re- 
mitting what they could remit, they 
did no more than their duty. He 
could not approve of the proposed 
measures for the relief of the agri- 
culturists. He was convinced that 
all protecting duties were useless 
{hear!] The corn trade ought to be 
perfectly free. There was one mea- 





sure which should have induced - 
Ministers to alter their line of con- 
duct. When the curréncy was al- 
tered, and the weight of the taxes 
increased, they should have dimi- 
nished all the salaries which had been 
granted or augmented during the time 
that the currency was depreciated. 
Ministers had talked about restor- 
ing the currency of the country to @ 
healthful state; but they ought to 
recollect, that what was healthful - 
in one state of the country might 
not be healthful in another. The 
Noble Lord (Londonderry) had 
talked as though they had nothing 
to do, in order to relieve the caun-~> 
try, but to revert at once to a me~ 
tallic currency ; but the event had 
shown, that this, with the burdens 
of the country remaining the same, - 
had been productive of the mast ruinous 
consequences.— The Noble Lord must 
not think, that though he had by a 
vote or two been able to put off 
another Session, he had relieved 
the distresses, or quieted the com- 
plaints of the country; and when 
he came again to meet Parliament, 
he would find, that the country was 
by no means satisfied. The-Noble 
Lord had complained of inflamma- 
tory language, and it was very na- 
tural for a Minister who had not 
done his duty to the country, so to 
complain; but if he reduced the 
landed proprietors to a state in 
which they could receive no rents, 
and yet called upon them to pay 
taxes, he must not hope that they 
could abstain from telling him the 
truth. If he would not alter his 
policy, he might depend upon hear- 
ing a great deal more of such lan- 
guage—| Hear, hear !}. 


Mr. PEEL said, this was not the 
first time that the Honourable Ba- 
ronet (Sir F. Burdett) had attack- 
ed the measure of the Resumption 
of Cash Payments. But the Ho- 
nourable Baronet would do well 
to consider that this was really a 
censure on his own conduct. He was 
guilty of a gross breach of duty to his 
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constituents, and to his country, for not 
having given warning at the time the 
measure was proposed [hear!]. If 
the measure was iniquitous now, it 
must have been iniquitous in 1819; 
for though politics might vary, 
iniquitous measures were always 
so. It was, therefore, not fair in 
the Honourable Baronet to desert 
his duty at the time, and come for- 
ward after the lapse of three years 
with a holiday speech. There was 
never a Ministerial measure car- 
ried through the House with more 
unanimity; and there was little 
doubt that, had Ministers abandon- 
ed it, they would have drawn down 
upon themselves the severest censures of 
the Opposition. He was sorry if a 
measure which was so necessary at 
the time, considering the precipice 
upon which the country then stood, 
had in any way aggravated the suf- 
ferings of any one; but the mea- 
sure in its general tendency had 
had the most beneficial effects. It 
was therefore not fair to come for- 
word now with a view of rendering 
the country dissatisfied with it. 
The country—the Gentlemen op- 
posite owed him or the other Mem- 
bers of the Administration no gra- 
titude. They sought not for it. 
They would be quite satisfied with 
having justice done them. He 
trusted he had said enough upon 
this part of the Honourable Ba- 


ronet’s speech, and he would not } 


enter at present upon the question 
of Reform, or any of the other 
topics to which the Honourable 
Baronet had alluded [hear ! | 


Sir F. BURDETT, in explana- 
tion, said, that his net being ready 
on every occasion to point out the 
mischievous consequences of the mea- 
sures of Ministers; was no reason 
why the country should be exposed 
to hardships which it could not 
bear. Ali the evil which had re- 
sulted from the measure in question 
had however been done three years 
prevwus to the time at which the 
measure had been formally carried 
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through; and he had in so far, at 
least, adverted to the consequences. 


Can you, Electors of West- 
minster, read this speech of Mr, 
Peel, without feeling some degree 
of shame! Can you read it with- 
out reflecting, that to you, as well 
as to Sir Francis Burdett, ap- 
plies this cutting and just retort of 
Mr. Peel! When you elected 
Sir Francis Burdett, was it not 
that he should attend in his place 
in Parliament, and that he should 
make use of his talents and his 
knowledge to prevent the adop- 
tion of measures ruinous to the 
country? For what did you elect 
him, if he were to suffer such 
measures to pass in silence ; and 
then, after the ruin had been con- 
summated, to come with what 
Mr. Peel truly cails a holiday 
speech, and taunt the Ministers in 
the language of one of those hun- 
gry intriguers who wish themselves 
to wallow in the riches of office ? 
Did you elect him for this? If yow 
did, talk no more about Reform 
of Parliament; for what rotten 
borough in the Kingdom has ever 
acted more inconsistent with sense 
and integrity ? 

How stands the case, even on 
his own showing? It stands thus: 
In 1819, a Bill was passed, which 
he, in a late debate, described as 
the most unjust and most cruel of 
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measures. He said it had com- 
mitted robbery and confiscation. 
He now says, that, when the 
** currency was altered, and the 
“weight of the taxes increased, 
* they should have diminished all 
“the salaries which had been 
“granted or augmented during 
‘** the time that the currency was 
“‘ depreciated.” Mr. Peel’s an- 
swer to this, as far as relates to 
your Member, was complete. For 
he told him, that he “ would do 


** well to consider that this was. 


“really a censure on his own 
** conduct, and that he was guilty 
“of a gross breach of duty to- 
“ wards his constituents, and to- 
** wards his country, for not hav- 
“ing given the warning at the 
“+ time that the measure was pro- 
“* posed.” 

What could be more just than 
What censure was ever 
more merited or ever bestowed in 
fitter time and place? The reply 
to this, on the part of Sir Francis, 
was as feeble and as unsatisfactory 
as his neglect had been flagrant. 
It was this, “ that his not being 
** ready, on every occasion, to point 
“* out the mischievous consequence 
“ of measures was no reason why 
“the country should suffer.” — 
Certainly not: no reason why 
the country should suffer; but a 
very good reason for you to bestow 





censure on him for not having 
pointed out the mischievous con- 
sequences at the time; and a 
perfectly good reason for his ab- 
staining from reproaches on the 
Ministers on this account, unless 
these reproaches on them had 
been accompanied with his taking 
a great share of blame to himself 
for that gross breach of duty in 
not giving the warning before the 
ruin began. He says that all the 
eyil which had resulted from the 
measure in question was due to 
something that had been done 
three years before ; and that in so 
far, at least, he had adverted to 
the consequences. Indeed! This 
is the first I ever heard of that; 
and I have been a pretty attentive 
observer of what has passed in the 
House of Commons for the last 
twenty years. This is a question of 
fact, and let the Rump Committee 
point out, if they can, any one 
single word that he ever uttered 
tending to give the country a 
warning of its dangers from this 
destructive cause. 

To talk of adverting, casually 
adverting to a matter like this, 
really makes an addition to his 
offence. Did he understand this 
matter, when the ruin of so many 
thousands of meritorious men ; 
when all that robbery and con- 
fiscation of which he now speaks 
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was about to be decreed; was]. 


about to receive its consummation? 
Did. he understand this matter 
then ; did he foresee the fatal con- 
sequences! Did he see thousands 
upon thousands of farmers and 
tradesmen absolutely doomed to 
the poor-house ; did he foresee the 
innumerable instances of broken 
hearts, insanity and suicide, that 
this measure would produce; did 
he foresee that two-thirds of the 
farmers and tradesmen would be 
reduced to insolvency, while an 
insolent crew of Jews and jobbers 
were fattening on the spuils! Hf 
he did, is there parden for him on 
this side the grave; and is he to 
ride off, and are the Rump Com- 
mittee still to hold him up as 
“ Westminster's Pride and Eng- 
“ Jand’s Glory;” and that, too, 
upon the mere strength of his ob- 
servation, that he is not ready, 
upon every occasion, to . point 
out mischievous consequences ¢ 
When was he ready ? When was 
he ready when he was wanted ? 
But, if not ready upon an occasion 
like this, what an abuse of words 
to call himself a. Representative 
of the People; and what impu- 
dence in that Rump Committee, 
to hold an Anniversary, to cele- 
brate what they call the triumph 
of Westminster in putting him 
into that Parliament ! 


To rue Eurcrorns or WestMINSTER. 
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Did he not understand the 
subject; did he not foresee the 
dangers; did he not anticipate 
that which has taken place; was 
he as ignorant of the whole matter 
as the Ministers themselves? If 
he were, where does he look for 
a justification of his censures upon 
them for not having foreseen and 
provided against that which he 
himself did not foresee? Or, 
at the least, where is his justifica- 
tion for making this charge against 
them, without, at the same time, 
confessing that he himself could 
not foresee the danger, or that he 
had been guilty of that gross 
breach of duty to you and to his 
country with which he has now 
been charged ? 


At thevery least, therefore, he is 
justly chargeable with foul play ; 
justly chargeable with carping and 
cavilling at that, the existence of 
which he himself, is, in part, 
answerable for. He now talks 
of the concomitant méasures which 
ought to have accompanied that 
of a return to the gold currency, 
and Mr. Denman, that favourite 
of the famed city of absolute 
wisdom ; that Solon of the wise 
men of the East; he, too, ‘must 
back-up the Baronet, and: say, 
“that the measure for ‘restoring 
““the currency was an excellent 
“ measure, in itself ; but it ought 
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“to have been accompanied by 
«collateral méasures.” You have, 
I think; Gentlemen, read this 
before, as the man in the farce 
télls the plagiarist who had stolen 
from Shakespeare, “ perdition 
“ catch niy soul, but I do love 
thee.” I will tell you where 
you have read it, Gentlemen: 
in about two hundred of “ Cob- 
bett’s Registers,” and particularly 
in thosé three, written in Long 
Island, anid now republished under 
the nanie of “ Long Island Pro- 
phecies.” This favourite of the 
wise men of Gotham ; this dearly 
beloved son of the city of absolute 
wisdom had, doubtless, not read 
those Long Island Prophecies, 
though he had been selected by 
those public spirited gentry, the 
Reforming Freemen of Notting- 
ham; this select being, who cut 
such a-figure as defender of the 


utifortunate Queen, not having. 


read the Long Island Prophecies, 
was; when Peel's Bill was passed, 
left under the guidance of his 
own absolute mind; being in that 
state, not the- smallest danger did 
he smell out, any more than did 
Westminster’s Pride, at the time 
of. passing Peel’s Bill.. Not a 
syllable did he utter in opposition 
to. the Bill; not in one single in- 
stance, did he open his lips upon 
the subject; and yet, now ; ‘‘new,” 
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as Mr. Peel so emphatically and 
so justly observes, his absolutely 
wise Héad suggests to him, though 
he has’ not read the Long Island 
Propliecies, mind, that the Bill 
ought to have had concomitant 
measures. These two great cities; 
taking Nottingham and Coventry 
along with them, set, it’ must be 
confessed, an excellent example to 
the country, and show, in the most 
striking practical manner the be- 
nefits likely to be derived to the 
nation at large from that species 
of Reform which is to be put in 
execution by Corporation Juritos 
and Rump Committees. 

There was another great pér- 
sonage, ‘tov, nay, two of thent, 
who'figured in the Parliament of 
1819: Mr. Waithman, and Sir 
Robert Wilsoti. These do not 
however, reproach the Ministers 
with the evils resultirig from thé 
measure before us; but this mucti 
of them’ we can say ; that both 
being in Parliament, neithér ut- 
tered a word in opposition to that 
meastre ; but sat there, and par- 
took in the unanimous vote, as if 
it had been a measuré, so netes- 
sary in itself, and so certain to 
produce happinéss and honour to 
the country; that no human being 
could possibly entertain a doubt 
upon the subject. 

But Sir Francis’ Burdett ‘ap- 
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pears to be doubly and trebly 
criminal ; for he pretends to have 
had some foresight as to the effect 
ef the measure. He says he ad- 
verted to the consequences three 
years be‘ore. Then he had a 
notion of the consequences ; and 
yet he was silent when the final 
He did not then 
say that salaries and other outgo- 
ings ought to be reduced ; no, but 
he in silence suffered a Bill to 
pass, that was to double his rents, 
reduce his expenses to a half; 
enrich himself and ruin his de- 
voted tenants along with the gene- 


blow was given. 


ral mass of Farmers and Trades- 
men of the Kingdom. The only 
apology for the Landlords, upon 
that occasion, is, that they did not 
see the tendency of the measure : 
but he deprives himself of that 
apology, by his pretending to 
having forseen it. My opinion is 
that he did not; but, if he did, 
where are we to find words to ex- 
press our feelings at his conduct 
since he must have known that 
the measure tended to fill his 
bags, and to produce the ruin, the 
heart-breaking, the utter beggary 
and despair of his tenants! 

He is now telling us, that salu- 
ries ought to have been reduced, 
when the value of the money was 
augmented. He has recently told 





us that the interest of the — 
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ought to be reduced in conse- 
quence of the augmentation of the 
value of money. But, amongst 
all the “ collateral measures” that 
he and the favourite of the city of 
absolute wisdom have now disco- 
vered to have been just and neces- 
sary; not a word do we hear said 
about the alteration of leases, and 
the reduction of the amount of 
rents, mortgages and bonds! Yet, 
you will clearly, perceive, Gentle- 
men, that, if it were just to reduce 
salaries, pensions, and interest of 
debt, it must have been most ini- 
quitous not to reduce rents. at 
the same time; it must have been 
an act, for which, the landlords 
giving their assent to it, would 
have merited to have been dealt 
with upon the spot, and in a man- 
ner that I need not attempt to 
describe. Nota word, however, 
does he say ahout leases, even 
now; not a word about reducing 
rents by law; a great deal about 
compassion for the farmers, but 
not a single syllable about re- 
leasing them from those engage- 
ments which he knows must re- 
duce them to beggary. 

Mr. Peel, when he was. re- 
minding him of his gross breach 
of duty, might have told him, that 
he was more criminal than the 
Ministers; for that he had read 
(as might have been made appear, 
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from many circumstances) those 
Long Island Prophecies, which 
they might or might not have 
read; and you have to tell him, 
that, if he did not read them, it 
was his own fault. He ought to 
have read them ; yes, and so he 
did, as well as you; but he 
wanted either the capacity to un- 
derstand, or the disposition to act 
upon, their dictates. 

However, this is by no means 
all, and especially since the 
wretched tools of the Baronet 
have boasted of his consistency, 
contrasted with my inconsistency. 
Early in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, he said, in speaking of the 
cause of the distress, that the 
alteration in the value of money 
could not have been the cause. 
His words were “ that he could 
“not see how Peel’s Bill could 
“ have lowered prices of produce 
“a hundred per cent., when it 
“‘had raised the value of money 
“only four and a half per cent. 
No matter from what motive this 
arose. Perhaps, its source was 
ignorance ; perhaps pure love of 
contradiction to me, most amiable, 
to be sure, and perfectly in cha- 
racter of the Rump. But, ne 
matter what the motive, here we 
now have this consistent gentle- 
man, saying, at the beginning of 
the Session, that he could not 





see how this measure could have 
been the cause of the distress; 
and, before the Session is over, 
we find him stigmatizing that 
same measure as productive of 
the most ruinous consequences ; 
and, upon one occasion of late 
we find him holding it forth as a 
thing for which the Ministers ought 
to be impeached. 

With regard to his consistency, 
however, it is necessary to say a 
little more. At a Westminster 
Meeting, about a year and a half 
ago, perceiving that I was labour- 
ing hard to awaken the country, 
and particularly the Farmers and 
Tradesmen, to a sense of their dan- 
ger from this source of mischief, 
he took occasion to allude to those 
labours of mine, and said, that it 
was “ putting the cart before the 
horse ;” this was again very ami- 
able and public-spirited, and very 
wise into the bargain. He was 
for bawling about Reform; and, 
although it had been dinned into 
his ears a thousand times over, 
that the way to get a Reform was 
to convince men that it was neces- 
sary in order to prevent their 
pecuniary ruin; still he was for 
bawling away, without pomt or 
compass, and was ready to stig- 
matize the real and substantial 
endeavours to procure it, as some- 
thing equally preposterous with 
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putting the cart before the horse. 
He now finds Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge saying frankly and honestly 
that he has heen made a convert 
to Reform ; that he has found it 
absolutely necessary, to preserve 
himself and his country from ruin. 
The consistent gentleman praises 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge for his 
‘manly ” manner of proceeding ; 
but he has not himself the man- 
liness to follow the example by 
retracting his, at once dull and 
spiteful imputations about putting 
the cart before the horse. 

Were we to make even a bare 
list of the consistencies of this 
noisy patriot, and to notice none 
Tess flagrant than that of apolo- 
gizing for not being present at a 
Fox Dinner, after having, for 
about five-and-twenty years, in- 
veighed against the principles and 
motives of Fox and his party, we 
should fill a volume. One more, 
however, [ will particularly notice, 
because we have it before us here, 
in this very speech. He here tells 
us, that he could not “ approve 
‘“‘ of the proposed measures for 
“ the relief of the Agriculturalists. 
** He was convinced that all pro- 
“ tecting duties were useless. The 
“* trade in corn ought to be per- 
 fectly free.” Now, Gentlemen, 
what a figure do you cut; and in 
what respect do you pretend to 
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hold yourselves above the inha- 
bitants of the vilest rotten borough, 
while this person is your Member? 
Did you not, in the year 1815, 
meet to Petition against the Corn 
Bill? Did he not object to that 
Petition? Did he not decline to 
support it in the House? When 
called upon by Castlereagh to de- 
clare himself for or against the 
Bill, did he not wriggle out of the 
question by saying that he was 
neither for it nor against it; and 
did he not, when it came to the 
vote, give the Bill all the support 
which he had the effrontery to give 
it, by neglecting to oppose it, ac- 
cording to your positive instruc- 
tions, which were in unison, too, 
with the whole of the trading 
and manufacturing part of the 
nation ¢ 

Now he has discovered a con- 
viction, that all protecting duties 
are useless; and a great: deal 
more than this, for his consistency 
has taught him that the trade in 
Corn ought to be perfectly free. 
Mind, too, how his opinions chop 
and change with the times and 
with his interests. He now thinks 
the trade in corn ought to be per- 
fectly. free; that no Corn Bills 
ought to exist; and, of course, 
that the present Corn Bill is, to 
say the least of it, injurious to the 
people, Placed before the Jury 
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at Leicester, only about two years 
ago, and after the Corn Bill had 
existed five years, what does he 
say! Why, he takes merit to 
himself for never having flattered 
the prejudices and follies of the 
people ; he takes merit to himself 
for having abstained from address- 
ing letters to weaver boys; he 
takes merit to himself for having 
openly dissented from the opinions 
of the people, and for having 
acted contrary to their wishes; 
and he cites, as a happy illustra~- 
tion of his assertion, his conduct 
in 1815, when he was for a Corn 
Bill, though the people all over the 
Kingdom, and his own constituents, 
in particular, were against it! 
“ Now,” as Mr. Peel says, now 
he has discovered that Corn Bills 
are bad things, and that the trade 
in Corn ought to be perfectly free. 
Still he is consistent; if we take 
two circumstances into view, 
namely ; First, That he has found, 
by experience, that a Corn Bill 
has not answered the purpose of 
keeping up his rents and putting 
money in his pocket ; and Second, 
That he is not-now standing before 
a Jury of Landlords and Farmers, 
on whose verdict depended some- 
thing so very interesting to him- 
self! 
Gentlemen of the City of West- 
minster, you, whom I once knew 





to be so. abundant in good sense 
and public spirit, is any thing 
more wanted to bring you to a 
sense of your present degrada- 
tion? If it be, you have only to 
reflect that, not only does this 
Member still sit by your autho- 
rity; but that you have submitted 
to fill the other seat, merely to 
gratify him and to keep from that 
seat those that might and would 
have served you with effect. You 
may complain till your voices are 
hoarse, and until there be neither 
paper nor ink left to record your 
complaint; you may complain 
of Rotten Boroughs, of Bur- 
gage Tenures, of Nominees of 
Lords; and Daddy Sturch may 
prattle away once a year to the 
gulls that fill a part of the three- 
part-empty tables of the Crown 
and Anchor, in honour of “ Purity 
of Election;” all this bellowing 
and bawling about the Nominees 
of Peers may fill your mouths and 
blur over the papers of the Rump ; 
but, is not the Nominee of a 
Lord as good as the Nominee of 
a man like thist Where is the 
Lord. that has been guilty of a 
grosser breach of duty to his 
country; and where is the Lerd 
who has exhibited conduct so fla- 
grantly inconsistent; but, above 
all, where is the Lord, who, to 
gratify his own low dirty spleen 
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and envy, has produced a mil- 
lionth part of the mischief that 
this man has produced ? 

Gentlemen, I put this last ques- 
tion with a desire to obtain an 
answer to it. Three things must 
be nearly as well known to you as 
the name of each of you is known 
to himself. First, That the evils, 
which Sir Francis Burdett now 
declares to exist, as arising from 
certain measures of the Govern- 
ment, have been clearly seen by 
me, and distinctly foretold by me, 
as the natural consequence of 
such measures, for many years 
past: Second, That, if I had been 
in the House of Commons, in the 
year 1819, these measures would 
not have been adopted, without 
the country having a clear insight 
as to the danger, and without the 
consequent saving from ruin of 
great numbers, at least of those 
who have been ruined by those 
measures: Third, That this very 
man, who now confesses the ruin- 
ous effects of the measures and 
affects to lament them, has la- 
boured most indefatigably, and 
by all sorts of means, and through 
all sorts of channels, to prevent 
that which would have prevented 
this ruin. 

These three things are as well 


known to each of you as any thing 
can be known. 


The country is 
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|now awake to a sense of its dan- 


ger. I have numerous persons 
coming to me and writing to me 
to thank me personally for having 
This 
partial, and comparatively trifling 
effect I have been enabled to pro- 
duce out of Parliament. What, 
then, would have been the effect 
if I had been speaking to the 
whole nation three years ago, that 
which has saved these families 
from ruin? There he is, your 
Member for the better part of 
twenty years past; chosen -and 
re-chosen by you; chanted to the 
skies by the Rump as Westmin- 
ster’s Pride and England’s Glory ; 
but, has one single man in all 
England evér found his way to 
him to say, ‘ You have saved me 
and my family from run?” No, 
but hundreds of thousands may, 


preserved them from ruin. 


with justice, pour out their curses 
upon him as having been the prin- 
cipal cause cf preventing them 
from hearing that timely warning 
which would have preserved them 
and their families from that dread- 
ful state ; that state of misery, of 
mental suffering, of anguish of all 
sorts, into which they have been 
plunged by measures which he 
himself now reproaches the Minis- 
ters with, and which measures 
could never have produced these 
effects had it not been for the base 
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envy and foul malignity that he 
entertained towards me. 

He pretends to commiserate the 
sufferings of the ruined parties! 
Did he endeavour to prevent those 
sufferings himself; or was it his 
nominee, the placeman Hobhouse’s 
son, that was to be his deputy in 
discharging the great and sacred 
duty? Neither. The last-men- 
tioned important personage has 
been an able seconder in all his 
negligences and all his nothing- 
nesses. Very able; very efficient 
in preventing others from doing 
good, but never forward except in 
showing that they can do no good 
themselves, and in evincing an 
indefatigable determination that it 
should be done, if they could help 
Worse than 
dog in manger, for the cur wanted 
the hay to lie upon, whereas the 
Pride of Westminster wants not 
even the seat if he can prevent 
others from doing the good which 
would naturally arise out of their 
having it in their possession. 


it, by nobody else. 


One thing, and only one, can 
possibly make an addition to the 
shame of Westminster; and that 
is, that the Baronet should vacate, 
or cause his nominee to do it, 
for the purpose of making way 
for the captain; aye for one of 
those captains, of the introduction 
of whom Mr. Hume has so justly 





complained as having been, at 
the expense of full pay to the 
country, put into the places of 
those that might have been brought 
from half-pay. Why, Gentlemen, 
the bare thought is enough to 
sting you to the soul, and make 
you ashamed to look the rest of 
England in the face. To this 
state, however, have you been 
brought by the intrigues of a 
cunning, plodding, hugger-mug- 
ger Rump Committee; and in 
this state you must remain, as 
long as you give countenance to 
that despicable piece of imposture 
now seen through and despised 
by all the nation but yourselves. 

Without being able to divest 
myself of the recollections of 
1806, when you made that noble 
struggle which finally overthrew 
the Oligarchy; without being 
able to extinguish within me the 
feelings of respect and attachment 
then awakened by your excellent 
conduct, and with the hope that 
I shall again witness what will 
again make Westminster an ex- 
ample to follow, and not a warn- 
ing to shun, I remain 


Your sincere Friend and 


Most obedient Servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 








KENT 
COUNTY MEETING. 





Maidstone, 
Tuesduy Morning, June 11, 1822. 


We left London yesterday at 
about four in the afternoon, with 
the weather as hot as I ever knew 
it in England in June. About 
half the hay is got in till we come 
to Farningham, but on this side of 
that place, not half certainly. The 
erops of grass are very good, par- 
ticularly those of Saint Foin and 
Lucerne.—They do not cut the 
former at an age sufficiently early. 
Mr. Tux gives convincing rea- 
sons for cutting it always before 
the bloom comes out, or any part 
of it. If left till the field looks 
red, the hay cannot be half so 
good. It is but a poorish country, 
till you get to Wrotham, within 
eleven miles of Maidstone ; that 
is to say, poor compared with 
what it is here, where the culti- 
vation consists partly of hops, and 
where the land very much re- 
sembles that between Honiton and 
Exeter, and that in the neighbour- 
hood of Ross, Hereford, and Co- 
ventry, except that, here, the bot- 
tom is chalk, and there it is red 


stone. In the very poor soils the 
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barley and oats may, perhaps, 
have suffered from the drought of 
late ; but they are quite big 
enough here. Both are very for- 
ward. Both, in some places, com- 
ing into ear. The wheat is all in 
ear; and some of it in bloom. 
The crop must he in proportion to 
the nature of the land, in a great 
degree; but, generally, the wheat 
looks exceedingly well ; and it is 
so very early as to seem to set 
blights at defiance. It seems im- 
possible that we should not have 
some new wheat in the market by 
the 20th of July; so that, if the 
Collective do not look sharp, they 
will not have the pawning project 
ready for receiving the first fruits 
of the harvest, at any rate. The 
peas and beans (very much cul- 
tivated in this county) must suffer 
from the drought, and especially 
the latter, which hate heat as much 
I tried, but in 
vain, to raise even Masagan beans, 
in Long Island. Last night there 
was a good deal of thunder and a 


as wheat loves it. 


very fine rain, which seems to 
have reached over a great part of 
this county. I hope it was so good 
as to drop a little upon Kensing- 
ton, where some strawberry-beds 
stood very much in need of it. 
The hops, which the London pa- 
pers told us were blighted, dis- 
cover no such appearance here or 
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at Town-Mallmg. They have 
nearly topped the poles, and are 
throwing out branches. They 
love heat, It is the cold that is 
the great cause of injury to hops. 
It must be a long drought indeed 
that goes to the bottom of their 
roots.—Upon the whole the crops 
are exceedingly promising, and, 
which is the , protection against 
blight, very early. The rain of 
last night laid fla one small piece 
of wheat, and only that one which 
I have seen in coming eleven 
miles—The wind is now (six 
o'clock) coming from the North, 
and the sun is come back, ap- 
parently to see the haymaking 
finished. A few days of rain after 
that, and then we shall be getting 
ready for harvest! What Lord 
Liverpool will do with the super- 
abundance, God, who is the giver 
of it, only knows! I have thought, 
though I have kept the matter to 
myself, that the Collective mean 
** Seance Perma- 
in order to be ready, in 
case of emergencies, arising out 
of this “ over-production,” and 
this is, perhaps, the true inter- 
pretation of the air ‘ Ready, boys, 
ready,” played at the late Pitt- 
Rump Dinner, at the close of the 


to remain in 


” 


nente, 


? 


Lord Chancellor’s speech, while 
that pink of independence, Cart- 
wright, of Northamptonshire, was 





in the Chair. Certain it is, that 
something must be done with 
this “ over-production.” Europe 
and America are actually so 
crammed, that they are vomiting 
forth upon us in such a way, that 
we are hardly able to prevent 
absolute inundation even with the 
aid of the counsels of that wise 
and vigilant body that holds 
“Seance Permanente” at Hen- 
derson’s Hotel, with the great 
Wess at its head. What is to 
be done, then, if it should please 
God to cause our own soil to go 
on producing in this way? There 
are pits and rivers to fling it into, 
to be sure; but, might it not be 
as well; I offer it merely as a 
random thought; might it nat be 
as well to set the jaws of all the 
labouring classes to work to grind 
it up, and so get rid of it?. I am 
aware of the presumption of put- 
ting forth suggestions, when our 
affairs are watched over by such 
‘‘ absolute wisdom ;” but, to my 
plain understanding, it really does 
appear, that where the evil is 
superabundance of corn, a stout 
fellow, with a set of teeth, un- 
rotted by the exhalations from an 
overgorged stomach, would be 
full as advantageously employed 
in grinding away corn, as in dig- 
ging holes one day and filling 


them up the next, though the lat- 
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ter have this in its favour, that it 
was engendered in the mind of 
our ‘‘ great political philosopher.” 
As to the jaws of the Irish la- 
bourers, which recent and even 
present circumstances might lead 
some persons to conclude were 
perfectly disposable for this species 
of employment, they (if we be- 
lieve their landlords) are not fitted 
for the grinding of corn. ‘Their 
mouths are called “ potatoe- 
traps ;” a sort of squeezing or 
pressing things, calculated to deal 
only with pulp, and having the 
recipient and ductory organs, that 
is to say, the hopper and the gut- 
ter, that is to say, the mouth and 
throat, of unusual capacity, but 
wholly unsuited by nature to the 
grinding of any thing of a more 
substantial kind. This is the ac- 
count of the Irish Landlords, who, 
being, in general, a description of 
men not less remarkable for their 
veracity than for their humanity, 
we must, of course, believe, that, 
while in Ireland, the potatoe-traps 
are wholly inapplicable to the 
grinding of corn, of which we 
have, indeed, indubitable proof in 
the fact, that, while the English 
are getting together, by subscrip- 
tion, potatoes to send over to pre- 
vent the Irish from starving, the 
Irish are sending prodigious quan- 
tities of corn to England. But, 





experience, and pretty ample ex- 
perience, enables me to say, that 
the ‘“* potatoe-traps,” when re- 
moved out of Ireland, grind corr 
exceedingly well; and that, after 
a time, they perform but very in- 
differently their usual operations 
of mashing and squeezing. One 
thing I can assert positively, and 
I call thousands of employers and 
tavern-keepers in America to at- 
test the truth of what I say; and 
that is, that it is with great re- 
luctance that the owners of the 
potatoe-traps, ever, in that coun- 
try, use them in the grinding of 
any thing but wheat and meaf, 
except, perchance, in the way of 
amusement they try them upon 
apples, peaches, and melons ; and 
I must confess that I have a hun- 
dred times seen Irish carmen 
grinding, not potatoes, but pine- 
apples, in the streets of New 
York. Neither do the Irish, when 
out of Ireland, prefer a hovel, 
without chimney, to a house with 
a chimney. So that, one of two 
things must be; namely, that the 
faculties of the jaws of the Irish 
Labourers and the taste of those 
labourers as to dwelling-places, 
undergo a total change with 
change of country; this must be ; 
or those who assert the traps to 
be unfitted for other use, and that 
the owners dislike chimneys, must 
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be the greatest liars and most 
inhuman wretches that ever dis- 
graced the face of this earth. Let 
the reader decide for himself. 


Wx. COKBETT. 


COUNTY MEETING. 


Afternoon, June 11, 1822. 


A Meetine of the Freeholders 
of the County of Kent was yes- 
terday holden at Maidstone, pur- 
suant to a requisition presented 
to the High Sheriff (John Powell 
Powell, Esq.) “to consider of 
“a Petition to Parliament on the 
‘t Distressed state of the Country, 
“and the Defective Representa- 


“tion of the People.” 


The Requisition was signed by 
upwards of 450 of the most re- 
spectable Landed Proprietors of 
the County, amongst whom were 
the names of the Earls Thanet, 
Cowper, Darnley, and Jersey ; 
Lords Sondes, Folkstone, Clifton, 
Ke. Ke. 

In the early part of the morn- 
ing, the Gentlemen of the County 
began to pour into the Town, and 
they continued to arrive up to 
the middle of the day. * About 
eleven o'clock a person distri- 
buted among the crowd of per- 
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sons assembled in and near the 
Market-place, a printed Address 
—‘‘ To the Noblemen and Gentle- 
“ men Freeholders of the County 
‘* of Kent,” calling upon them to 
unite their efforts in the sacred 
cause of Reform, In addition to 
this, a little Boy took his stand in 
the midst of the throng, holding 
a placard, upon which was writ- 
ten “ Cobbett’s Farmer’s Wife’s 
“ Friend ; or, the Duke of Buck- 
‘ ingham’s Bill of Fare for Far- 
“ mers.” 

At twelve o’clock, the High 
Sheriff, attended by the Gentle- 
men who were expected to take 
the leading part in the Meeting, 
took his station in one of the carts 
placed for the accommodation of 
the Speakers. 

Among the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen present we noticed (in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned) 
Mr. Honywood, M.P. for the 
County, Sir E. Knatchbull, ditto, 
J. L. Hodges, Esq. the Rev. J. 
Gambier, Rev. C.Cage, Rev. 
Cage, J. Rider, Esq. J. Pohill, 
Esq. the Hon. C. Noel, Wm. Cob- 
bett, Esq., &c. When Mr. Hony- 
wood made his appearance he 
was loudly cheered by the Meet- 
ing. 

The Hien Suzrirr opened 
the business of the day by stat- 
ing, that he had convened the 

Y 
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Meeting in consequence of a Re- 
quisition having been presented 
te him, to which were attached 
the names ef the most respecta- 
hle Gentlemen of the County.— 
(The Requisition was here read 
the Under Sheriff.) — The 
igh Sheriff then stated, that he 
should be happy to attend to 
every Gentleman who wished to 
address the Meeting, and he 
heped that they would give every 
man a fair hearing. 


It was decided, on the motion 
of the Earl of Darnuey that the 
High Skeriff should take the 
Chair. A letter from Lord Son- 
des to the Chairman was then 
read. It stated his Lordship’s 
régret at being unavoidably pre- 
vented from attending at the Meet- 
ings but at the same time express- 

his full concurrence with the 
objects which had brought them 
tagether —(Applause.) 


Mr. Foore, in coming forward 
to propose a Petition for the adop- 
tion of the Meeting, observed, 
that having already so frequently 
experienced the indulgence of 
his brother treeholders, he should 
feel himself wanting in respect 
and gratitude to them if he did 
not come forward and state shortly 
and candidly the opinions which 
he entertained upon the import- 
ant questions before them. Inthe 
few observations which he had 
to offer he should not attempt any 
eloquent illustration, nor trespass 
upon their time by any a of 
argument ; the former he did not 
possess, the latter he was sure 
was totally unnecessary. There 
were, however, a few facts which 
he felt it necessary to lay before 
them. He should neither use 
flattery nor adulation in what he 
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had to offer. He felt that it was 
necessary to speak out when they 
came to consider the distresses and 
grievances under which the coun- 
try laboured.— (Hear, hear.)— 
In such a case it would be cul- 
pable to flatter, and treacherous 
to deceive. The present condi- 
tion of the British farmer was 
alarming and perilous in the ex- 
treme ; his sufferings were greater 
than could be easily imagined. 
He was reduced to-the last state 
of depreciation and decay. In 
no former period had he been 
worn down to suclra state of des- 
titution.—( Hear, hear.) — It was 
true that a few taxes had been 
recently remitted, but in reality 
no relief had been afforded to 
the agriculturist. What was 
the actual state of things as it 
respected the farmers. They 
found low prices in the market, 
while the poors’-rate and the other 
charges accumulated upon them 
in a most alarming degree.— 
(Hear, hear.)—It was an incon- 
trovertible fact, that there were in 
every part of the empire numer- 
ous families anxious to obtain 
work, and able to do it, who were 
obliged to resort to their parishes 
for relief in the absence of em- 
ployment. It was the case of 
thousands ; and what were they 
to expect in sucha state of things? 
It was known that industry was 
the main spring of the poor man’s 
life; with industry he was equal 
to his landlord in his -little com- 
forts and in his independence ; 
without it, it was impossible that 
he could avoid starvation, or the 
most abject dependence.—(Hear, 
hear.)—It was not his intention to 
take up the time of the Meeting 
by entering into a detail of the 
distresses under which the agri- 
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: culturists laboured. But he could|Nobleman supported his plan of 
not help observing, there did exist]}Reform with an ability and an 
a sét of persons who objected to|energy seldom e ualled and never 
gtanting any relief to agricultu-|surpassed: and by so doing bad 
rists, on the ground that it would|succeeded ‘in making more con- 
go to prejudice commerce and ma-| verts to the cause of Reform than 
nufactures. For himself, he must | any other gentleman who had re- 
confess that he was unable to per-|cently advocated that great mea- 
ceive what injury could by possi- | sure —(Cheers.)—For mself he 
bility be inflicted on any other|must observe, that though he de- 
class of society by granting the | rived great pleasure from the mea- 
relief which the agriculturist now |sure and the eloquence of that 
claimed. But to afford effectual | Noble Lord, he felt no surprise at 
relief, they must bring about a/the one or the other having ema~ 
Reform in the Representation of| nated from his powerful and com- 
the People in Parliament. It was|manding intellect. He (Lord J. 
now an undenied fact, that almost! Russell) inherited and acted upon 
all persons, not only in towns but|the principles of his illustrious 
in every part of the country, were | ancestors. —--(Applause.) He 
not only anxious but clamorous| wished to watch over and support 
for Reform.—(Hear, hear.)—In/|the fabric of the Constitution with 

referring their prayer for Re-|a jealous but laudable partiality. 
sa they asked for nothing new;|He looked to it as his birthright, 
they proposed no wild or visionary|and was most desirous that it 
doctrine ; they advocated no ex- should not be placed at the will 
perimental project, no theoretical | or caprice of any Minister, or set 
scheme.—(Applause.)—If asked|of Ministers. In a word, he 
what he meant by his Plan of Re-| Wished to see the laws of the 
form, he should answer that he|country administered in their 
wished to circumscribe the influ-| Spirit and letter —( Applause.) — 
ence of the Crown ; to shorten the} He should not detain the Meeting 
duration of Parliaments; to ex-|further, as he was aware that 
tend the right of voting from freé-| many Gentlemen possessing much 
hold to copyhold property ; andj greater ability than he could pre- 
to increase the number of Mem-|sume to, were about to ad 
bers for populous towns in pro-|them. He should, therefore, pro- 

rtion to the present number of|ceed to read the Petition which 
ened Members.—(Applause.) | he intended to propose for their 
—If he were asked further what] consideration.—The Honourable 
he meant by Reform, he should| Gentleman then read the follow 
say that he wished to increase the|ing Petition :— 
number of Independent Members , 
in Parliament; that he was anxi- 
ous to add to the number of that pr - 
patriot band who so zealously sup- DR ge tg te geen rag waited 

ost anxiety, to see 

ported the measure lately propos-| what measures of relief would be 
ed by that able and_ virtuous 


proposed by your Honourable 
young Nobleman, Lord John Rus-| House, in consequence of the re- 


sell,—-(Loud applause.)-—-That! presentations of distress which 
Y2 








The humble Petition, &c. 
sheweth, 
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have been from time to time urged 
by your Petitioners, in common 
with other counties; and though 
by the proceedings of your Ho- 
nourable House they observe the 
distress is fully admitted, the mea- 
sures that have been founded there- 
en are futile, and inadequate to 
the wants and wishes of your Pe- 
titioners, and aggravate by disap- 
pointment the severe sufferings 
under which they labour. 


The evils and grievances of 
which your Petitioners have com- 
plained, have now risen to a height 
that imperiously calls for great 
and efficient remedies; and they 
earnestly demand of your Honour- 
able House that redress which it 
has the power, and ought to have 
the inclination, to afford. 


Your Petitioners have seen every 
abuse defended, and every pro- 
posal for efficient retrenchment re- 
jected, or so modified as to become 
insignificant ; and they once more 
implore your Honourable House 
to consider what relief may be 
obtained by a real and efficient 
economy, a reduction of useless 
places, and a further diminution 
of the weight of taxation, which so 
grievously oppresses all classes of 
the people. They have particu- 
larly noticed the application of no 
less a sum than 5,000,000/, to the 
establishment of a Sinking Fund, 
at a moment when the burthen of 
taxation is so severely felt; and 
they submit to your considération 
whether, at such a moment, such a 
sum should be exacted, for the 
establishment of a fund, the benefit 
of which must be remote, if not, as 
it has hitherto proved, completely 
delusive? The distress which now 
so heavily presses upon your Peti- 
tieners, and which is daily increas- 
ing, arises evidently, in a great de- 
gree, out of the extravagant waste 
of public money, sanctioned by 
your Honourable House ; and your 
Petitioners are thoroughly per- 
suaded, that such a misapplication 
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of the public money never could 
have taken place, or, having taken 
place, the obvious remedy to be 
found, in economy and retrench- 
ment, would not have been so long 
neglected, if public opinion and 
the public interest had their due 
weight in the deliberations of your 
Honourable House; and it is 
thereby become manifest to your 
Petitioners, that a full and fair 
representation ofthe people is most 
urgent and indispensable for the 
correction of present abuses, and 
for security against their recur- 
rence. Your Petitioners, there- 
fore, request that your Honourable 
House will resolve forthwith to en- 
ter upon the great work of reform- 
ing the Representation, as by this 
alone can your Honourable House 
regain the confidence of the people, 
which has been forfeited by the 
system of measures hitherto pur- 
sued, and sanctioned by your Ho- 
nourable House. 


By the fatal mismanagement of 
the affairs of the country, one part 
of the empire is reduced to a state 
of actual famine, while your Peti- 
tioners are suffering severely in the 
midst of abundance. The capital 
employed in Agriculture is nearly 
exhausted; and numbers of those 
who cultivate inferior soils are 
daily reduced to beggary and pau- 
perism, while ruin and general 
bankruptcy threaten every class 
of cultivators, who in their fall 
must shake the very foundation of 
the Empire. 


Deeply affected with these cala- 
mities, your Petitioners cannot 
view, without indignation, the gross 
misapplication of the national re- 
sources employed to establish a 
corrupt influence in your Honour- 
able House, which has been openly 
avowed and unblushingly defend- 
ed; by which their representatives 
are seduced from their duty, the 
spirit of the Constitution is vio- 
lated, and every attempt at efficient 
retrenchment shamefully eluded. 
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Your Petitioners call upon your 
Honourable House to shake off this 
baneful influence which has hitherto 
paralyzed all your proceedings, and 
to give them in spirit and in truth, 
that Retrenchment and Reform 
which the critical situation of the 
country, and the abuses in your 
Honourable House imperiously de- 
mand, which alone can save our 
country from convulsion, give sta- 
bility to the Throne, and perpe- 
tuate the Constitution. 

And your Petitioners further hum- 
bly pray that your Honourable House 
will be pleased to make a just reduction 
of the Interest of the National Debt, 
as soon as you have completeda Reform 
of your Honourable House. 

{This part in ilalics was the 
part afterwards moved by 
Mr. Cobbett.] 


He observed, in conclusion, 
that he should not trespass much 
further on their attention, but he 
could not conclude without con- 
gratulating his Brother-Free- 
holders upon the respectability of 
the Meeting of that day. Upon 
no other eccasion had they wit- 
nessed so large and so respectable 
a Meeting. By thus assembling 
upon that important occasion they 
had disappointed the hirelings of 
Ministers ; they had done more— 
they had shown to Ministers 
themselves, that, if they wished 
to procure fawning and flattering 
sycophants, they must not look 
for them amongst the sturdy 
Freeholders of the County of 
Kent.—(Loud applause.) 


Mr. River came forward to 
second the Resolutions. The 
objects of the Meeting were two- 
fold,—they had assembled to con- 
sider of the distresses by which 
they were pressed down, and thé 
best means of remedying those 





distresses. No man doubted that 
at the present time the people 
were obliged to pay in taxes a 
great proportion of money which 
ought to remain in their pockets, — 
(Applause)—The main causes of 
the calamities under which the 
country laboured, might be traced 
to an imprudent alteration. of 
the currency ;—an overwhelmin 

pressure of taxation ;—and thoug 

last, not least, a total dis- 
regard of the prayers and peti- 
tions of the people. What had 
been the fate of the complaints 
and prayers of the people re- 
cently preferred to Parliament ? 
Why, their Petitions had been 
read ;--had been placed on the 
Table—or perhaps under the Ta- 
ble.—(Applause.)——But what else 
had been done? Had any atten- 
tion been paid to them ;—had 
any redress ed granted ? None, 
none whatever. The people, how- 
ever, ignorant of the proceedings 
of Parliament, at least knew this, 
that their Petitions were not at- 
tended to;—that they produced 
no beneficial change in their fa- 
vour.—(Applause.)—There was, 
however, a remedy which, if 
tried, would prove beneficial ;—he 
meant Pantiamentary Reform. 
Without this, as had been ably 
stated in the Petition, the country 
must necessarily be ruined. He 
should enter into a short com- 
parison of the present and former 
times. In 1792 the whole revenue 
of the country amounted to no 
more than 19,000,000/.; at present 
it was 71,000,000/, Could it be 
wondered at, then, that the people 
were likely to be starved, or 
pressed down to the lowest degree ? 
In 1792 the armed force of the 
country amounted to 86,000 men, 
and the charge for their mainte- 
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nance was 2,300,000/. In 1821 
the number of men was 243,000, 
and the charge to the country 
8,900,000/. making three times 
the number of men kept up in 
1792, aud four times the expense 
incurred at that period ; and this 
too, be it observed, in a period of 
profound peace, and when they 
were told from the Throne that 
there never was a moment at 
which our foreign relations were 
in a more pertect state of tran- 
quillity and peace.—(Applause.) 
—It had been objected that the 
questions of Agricultural Distress 
and Parliamentary Reform had 
been mixed up; for his part he 
could not see how they could with 
propriety be separated: the one 
in fact was the only remedy that 
could be applied to the other. 
it was known, and could not be 
denied, that there was in the 
House of Commons a party of 
Members who were me out of 
the pockets of the people; a set 
of men who had nothing to do, 
but who were drilled and com- 
manded by a Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the same manner that 
a Serjeant-major would drill a 
company of horse, and who were 
not only expected, but commanded 
to go down to the House of Com- 
mons, and vote in favour of such 
measure as it pleased the Minister 
of the Crown to adopt.—{ Cheers ) 
But this state of things was called 
“the influence of the Crown,” 
and was not only avowed, but de- 
fended in the House of Commons 
by the Marquis. of Londonderry. 
—(Applause.) This accounted 
for the extravagant manner in 
which the money of the people 
was expended. If this, then, was 
the case, where, he would ask, 
was the use of sending indepen- 





dent Members to Parliament ? 
The thing was in vain , for though 
they sent such able and indepen- 
dent men as Mr. Honywood into 
Parliament, the Minister had the 
power of overwhelming them by 
corrupted majorities—by men 
who were bought and sold by pla- 
ces and pensions either for them- 
selves or their relations.—(Ap- 
plause.) He should now state one 
or two facts which would astonish 
the Meeting. The Requisition by 
which that Meeting was convened 
had been signed by upwards of 
four hundred and fitty of the most 
respectable landed proprietors of 
the county, and yet it was urged 
that the cause of Reform had ne- 
ver been advocated by persons of 
respectability. If there were no 
other contradiction, that Meeting 
would give the lie to such an as- 
sertion.—(Loud Applause.) There 
were attached to the late Requi- 
sition, independently of the No- 
blemen already mentioned, the 
names of 169 Gentlemen who pos- 
sessed 50,000 acres of land in the 
county. The county had, how- 
ever, entered upon the question of 
Reform, and sae must succeed. 
They had only to persevere, and 
they must gain ground. They 
ought to meet, and meet and meet 
again ;—they ought to show to 
Ministers, that they were deter- 
mined to persevere without flinch- 
ing, and in the end they must be 
successful.— (Applause.) They 
must go on, andif the present Pe- 
tition was not sufficiently strong, 
they must couch the next in 
stronger language; he entreated 
them not to slacken their efforts ; 
he should be sorry to have it said 
that for want of a seasonable and 
manly exertion they died in the 
ditches of their own farm. 
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The Earl of DARNLEY felt 
it incumbent upon him to offer a 
few observations upon the present 
Petition ; the more especially be- 
cause of his having on a former 
occasion, when the distresses of 
the country were great, refused to 
sign a similar Requisition. He 
refused upon that occasion, be- 
cause he felt that the wishes of 
the people must end in disap- 
pointment. He did not mean to 
say, that Parliament was perfect, 
or that he could place any confi- 
dence in its virtue, any more than 
those persons did who stood 
around him; but even if he did 
entertain such an opinion, still he 
must say that no relief could be 
afforded to the public distresses, 
except by a diminution of taxa- 
tion.—(A pplause.)—It was out of 
the power of the Parliament to 
afford any relief to the public dis- 
tresses by any other means. This 
arose, not so much out of the 
defects of the present, as of former 
Houses of Parliament. It arose, 
in fact, from those former Par- 
liaments not having exercised a 
vigilant and proper control over 
the expenditure of Ministers. This 
carelessness it was that had 
brought upon the country the ac- 
cumulated burden of debt under 
which it now laboured. Having, 
however, seen the present requi- 
sition embracing two points, 
namely, agricultural distress, and 
the acknowledged deficiency in 
the representation of the people, 
he could not refuse his signature 
to it, and therefore it was that, as 
a Freeholder of the county of 
Kent, he was present. The great 
cause of the distresses of the coun- 
try was taxation, and of that they 
must get rid in a great degree, or 
else they must sink under it. He 





regretted much having heard in 2 
House of which he was a member, 
a Noble Duke, for whom he must 
of course have the highest respect 
(as he was the only person with 
the exception of the brave Wel- 
lington, who had within the last 
sixty years received the highest 
honours of the Peerage ;) he re- 
gretted, he said, having heard 
that Noble Duke declare that 
taxation fell but lightly on the 
farmer. This was a doctrine 
which every practical man must 
reprobate.—The farmer was press- 
ed down, not only by direct but 
by indirect taxation.—(A pplause.) 
—He paid taxes, not only on his 
hops, salt, leather, &e., but he 
was met at every turn’ by indiréct 
taxation.—(Hear, hear.)}—While 
he was obliged to sell cheap, he 


‘was compelled to purchase ed 


thing at a dear rate. Not on 

the farmer, but the labourer, was 
thus met by the taxes, and the 
farmer must make up his charge 
upon the labourer—either in wages 
or in poors’-rate ; and in this way 
a difference, not of five, but of 
fifty per cent. was made in his 
property.— Having touched so far 
on the grievances, he now came 
to the remedy. He differed m 
some minor points, though he 
concurred generally in the prayer 
of the Petition. e could not, 
however, as an honest English- 
man, support any prayer for re- 
lief at the expense of other classes 
of the community —(Cheers.)— 
There were also persons who 
thought that relief ought to be 
given by defrauding the public 
creditor. This he should most 
decidedly set his face agaist. 
The time might possibly come 
when a national bankruptcy would 
take “place ; but while able, they 
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were bound to pay their honest 
debts. It mattered not how our 
burdens were incurred, or if it 
did, it was for those Members who 
had supported Ministers in their 
long and unjustifiable career of 
extravagant expenditure to answer 
for and defend their conduct. But 
while they were able they were 
bound to pay the public creditor, 
unless indeed that period arrived 
which would compel them to call 
their creditors together, and pay 
so much in the pound. The only 
way to avoid this desperate alter- 
native was to reduce taxation—to 
adopt economy in our public ex- 
cae by reducing our esta- 
lishments at home and abroad, 
both civi! and military.—(Ap- 
sree a next came to Par- 
iamentary Reform, a subject al- 
ways difficult and delicate to be 
touched upon. He had not hither- 
to expressed any decided opinion 
upon it; but knowing, as he did, 
the wishes, not only of the county, 
but of the country at large, 
he felt it necessary to come to the 
conclusion that some sort of Re- 
form was necessary. Then came 
the question, how was this Reform 
to be obtained, without revolution 
and bloodshed, or else by the act 
of the House of Commons itself? 
It was true that the House might 
reform itself, yet the operation 
would be a tardy one. They 
ought, however, to recollect that 
the next election was not very far 
distant. The Freeholders of the 
County would then have an op- 
portunity of giving their votes in 
favour of independent men. If 
the people of England wished 
seriously for Reform, they had 
only to vote in favour of those 
men who, when elected Members 
of Parliament, would be the 





zealous defenders of their rights 
and liberties —(Cheers.) Let this 
be done in the County of Kent; 
let the example be followed in the 
other counties throughout the 
kingdom, and then, and not till 
then, would an effectual Re- 
form in Parliament be effected.— 


(Cheers.) 


Sir E. Kyarcusuii.—In the 
situation which he had the honour 
to stand as one of the Members 
for the County, he should teel 
guilty of a gross neglect of duty 
if he declined making a few ob- 
servations upon the present occa- 
sion. He had to request the in- 
dulgence of the Meeting while he 
delivered to them those opinions, 
which however they might militate 
against their sentiments, were con- 
scientiously entertained by him.— 
(Hear, hear.) He felt it neces- 
sary to observe, that his public 
duty alone compelled him to at- 
tend the Meeting upon that occa- 
sion. Attending, however, as he 
did, he felt it incumbent upon him 
to offer, with all deference and 
humility, his opinions upon the 
two subjects, the discussion of 
which called them together. He 
regretted that the questions of 
Agricultural Distress and Par- 
liamentary Reform had been 
mixed up, as such a mixture could 
only have the tendency of divid- 
ing opinions, and weakening a 
cause which all were anxious to 
support. He was most anxious 
to give, as he had hitherto done, 
his zealous support to every mea- 
sure calculated to afford relief to 
the Agricultural interests; but 
upon the question of Reform he 
differed from the Gentleman who 
had spoken before him. The Hon. 
Baronet, whose speech we regret 
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to state we are prevented, by the 
lateness of the hour as well as 
from a press of other matter, from 
giving, expressed his regret that 


the Honourable Gentleman (Mr. | P 


Foote) had not taken the oppor- 
tunity of informing the Agricul- 
tural Committee of his newly- 
divulged secret with respect to the 
importation into this country of 
Foreign under the denomination 
of Irish Corn. He also denied 
the existence of such corrupt in- 
fluence in Parliament as had been 
stated ; or if it did exist, he pledg- 
ed himself that he was ignorant 
of it. Adverting to what had been 
said of the pressure of taxation, 
he stated that 4,000,000/. of taxes 
had been recently taken off—a 
pretty strong proof that the calum- 
niated House of Commons was 
not so bad as it had been de- 
scribed.—( Applause.) 


Mr. Riper, in an eloquent ad- 
dress, which the causes alrea/ly 
alluded to prevent us from re- 
porting, supported the prayer of 
the Petition. 


After a few words in explana- 
tion between Mr. Foote and Sir 
Edward Knatchbuill, relative to 
the importation of Foreign under 
the name of Irish corn, 


Mr. Larkin addressed the 
Meeting, and forcibly impressed 
upon the Meeting the absolute ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary Reform. 


Mr. Honywoop, in an animated 
and energetic address, pointed out 
the necessity of adhering strenu- 
ously to the cause of Reform, and 
assured the Meeting that he should 
ever, whether their Representative 
er otherwise, feel the warmest in- 
terest in the prayers and petitions 
which came from the Freeholders 





of the County of Kent.—(Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hopces_ supported the 
reyer of the Petition, and con- 
gratulated the Meeting upon the 
very great increase which had 
taken place in the number and 
respectability of the supporters of 
Parliamentary Reform. By per- 
severing in their efforts they would 
hold out to Europe the proud ex- 
ample of a nation correcting the 
abuses of its Government without 
revolution or bloodshed, but solely 
by the influence of public opinion. 
—(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Consett, who had taken 
his station in one of the wagons 
placed at some distance from that 
occupied by the High Sheriff, 
stood forward to address the Meet- 
ing, and was assailed by loud 
cries of—off, off! no, no! he is 
not a Freeholder! mixed with 
cries of—he is! he is! this is un- 
fair! hear every man, Xe. 

The Unver-Suerirr (a Mr. 
Farmer, we believe,) here asked 
Mr. Cobbett whether he was a 
Freeholder ? 


Mr. Coszerr—lI am, Sir. 


Some Gentlemen near the 
High Sheriff here observed, that 
the Gentleman might be a Free- 
holder, but not of the County of 
Kent. } 


The Suenirr (to Mr. Cobbett) 
—Are you, Sir, a Freeholder of 
the County of Kent! 

Mr. Cosserr—I am a Free- 
holder of the County of Kent, 
Sir. 

[While this conversation was 
passing, there was a most dis- 
cordant mixture of applause and 
disapprobation kept up by dif- 
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ferent parties. Silence having 
been at length restored) — 


Mr. COBBETT proceeded. It 
was not originally his intention 
to have offered a ~— observa- 
tion to the Meeting, but a slight 
omission or two made by the No- 
ble Lord (Darnley), and the other 
Gentlemen who had spoken, in- 
duced him to come forward. Some 
Gentlemen had stated that they 
had never before seen so nume- 
rous and respectable a Meeting 
in the County of Kent; but they 
should, in common fairness, in 
common justice recollect before 
they made a boast of having the 
names of four hundred respecta- 
ble people te a Requisition (he 
did not himself know the Requi- 
sitionists, but he had no doubt 
they were respectable, and he 
was glad it was so); yet before 
they made that boast, they ought 
to recollect that it was the Radi- 
cals, the men who had in 1817 
been sent to prison for advocating 
the same doctrine, who had ori- 

inally presented a Petition to 
Pictantent on the subject. What 
did the persecuted people of that 
period ask? Why, they asked 
nothing more or less than that 
which was now asked and prayed 
for by the Nobles and Gentry of 
the County of Kent—they enly 
prayed for a reduction of taxation 
—a reduction of the salaries in 
the public departments, the abo- 
lition of sinecure places and pen- 
sions, and a Reform in the House 
of Commons—they were put in 
prison for this, and now the Lords 
and landed proprietors of the 
County of Kent came forward with 
the same prayer; and (said Mr. 
Cobbett). let me tell the Noble 
Lords who are now here; let me 
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tell the man in the flannel waist- 
coat who stands on the oppesite 
wagon, that they will not save 
their estates, and that he will riot 
| preserve his remnant of wap wn 
La unless they receive the co- 
operation of those men who were 
a few years ago crammed imto 
prison for supporting the very 
doctrines so much lauded at the 
resent period. Let the Noble 

Lords recollect, that by a perse- 
verance in the present system, 
they must be pillaged of their 
last acre. Let them understand 
that without a reduction of taxa- 
tion there is no safety for them— 
let the persons too, the body of 
the people, those men who were 
sent to prison for maintaming 
those doctrines, now turn towards 
those Noble Lords and say, We 
know well you had no feeling for 
us; nevertheless we shall feel 
for you.—(Cheers.)—Much had 
been said about Reform in Parlia- 
ment—the distress was admitted 
on all hands—the corrupt influ- 
ence exercised in the election of 
Members was admitted, and so 
also was the necessity of Reform ; 
but little or nothing had been 
said as to the mode by which that 
Reform was to be brought about. 
He would not then enter on the 
question of Annual Parliaments. 
The Noble Lord (Darnley) had 
intimated that there should be an 
Act of Parliament to bring about 
that Reform; why, to be sure, 
there must be such an Act; but, 
could any man of common sense 
or understanding expect that the 
House of Commons would reform 
itself merely upon the le 
asking enti enely to do ee ar 
The Noble Lord had said that'a 
prea step towards Reform would 
the independent election for 
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pular towns. Now his objec- 
tion, to that was, in the first in- 
stance, there would be a long 
time to wait. If agricultural dis- 
tress was not relieved until then, 
agriculturists he feared would be 
in a very bad way ; but suppos- 
ing that period to have arrived, 
where would be the chance of 
their election being more free or 
open than before? The way— 
the only and effectual way to 
bring about Reform was to press, 
legally mind, upon the proper 
~authorities its absolute necessity. 
The members did not take their 
seats of their own accord, neither 
did they go in by the authority of 
the people at large ; but they did 
go in, or at least a great majority 
of them did, by the influence of 
some 150 Peers or Gentlemen of 
large landed property. In short, 
if they wished foran ‘effectual Re- 
form, the right way to proceed 
was to Petition the Peers to abo- 
lish the Boroughs which were in 
their gifts. They indeed talk of 
blasphemy and sedition, and riot 
and confusion ; they talk of cor- 
ruption and corrupt influence. 
hy, if they wished to put an 
end to that corruption, let them 
openly and honestly walk down 
with their dirty burgage tenure- 
deeds in their hands, and say, 
“ Take them forever from our 
sight.”—That would be the most 
effectual mode of Reform.—(Ap- 
plause.)—If they do not do so, 
they will (said Mr. Cobbett) wit- 
ness scenes in this country which 
I wish not to contemplate. My 
opinion, however, is, that in their 
efforts to keep their boroughs, 
they may risk their estates and 
every thing: else which belongs to 
them.—There is not in the coun- 
try an honest Nobleman who will 
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not thank me for stating these 
opinions, and until what I now 
recommend be done, no man need 
expeet to see an effectual Reform. 
The Petition was right, at least 
as far as it went, though he, per- 
haps, differed in some points trom 
it; but what he should recommend 
would be, that the Yeo of 
the County of Kent—that the Yeo- 
manry of every County in England 
should Petition the Peers to give 
up this influence which they 
epee If this were done, he 

ad no doubt that even in the 
present Parliament, the Reform 
which he had recommended would 
be brought about. If any Noble- 
man who heard him possessed 
such influence in that county, let 
him manfully lead the way. It 
had been said, and they all felt it, 
that taxation was the cause of the 
distress under which they labour- 
ed; but no one had clearly point- 
ed out how the grievance was to 
be removed. It had been said, 
‘* Let us be just,” he said so teo 
—let them be just even to Castle- 
reagh—even to him was he ready 
to deal out even-handed justice. — 
But they must admit that it would 
be unfair to ask him to reduce 
taxation, unless there was a corres- 
ponding reduction of expenditure 
to meet it. A good deal had been 
said about retrenchment and ece- 
nomy, and it was true that little 
reduction had taken place,—but 
let the Meeting hear this; he pray- 
ed their attention, and, if they did 
not now agree with him, he was 
confident that they would do so in 
a short time—that there could be 
no effectual reduction of taxation 
—no effectual relief afforded to 
the country, until they reduced the 
National Debt. They had been 
told, and truly, that the present 
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amount of taxation was near 70|beg 


millions a-year (ineluding expen- 
ses of collecting). Now how 
were they to reduce it? Suppose 
that they had reduced half the 
army, and half the navy, and all 
the Civil List, and all or a great 
proportion of public places and 
emoluments, still they could not 
bring the expenditure of the coun- 
try down to 40,000,000/,; so that, 
im fact, there would still be a dif- 
terence of more than 20,000,000/. 
between our present expenditure 
and that of 1792. The Noble 
Lord and Hon. Baronet said, they 
would pay to the last moment,— 
did they mean to say they would 
go on paying till they were dead 
and stiff! Or did they mean to 
ge on till each Engiishman shall 
appear like the famished and tor- 
Jorn picture of Ireland, which in 
accordance, he supposed, with 
modern refinements in taste, was 
hung lately up before the King at 
the Opera House ? Ah! no—they 
meant no such thing—they only 
used words, the meaning of which 
they did not clearly understand. 
If, indeed, the Noble Lord meant 
to pay till he came to his last 
shilling, he might certainly pay 
it; but he (Mr. Cobbett) must 
take leave to assure him that he 
would come to that. The Honour- 
able Gentleman, after observing 
that as far as he was concerned 
he was little affected by taxa- 
tion, as he used but few articles 
subject to duties, observed that 
the debt was the cause of all 
the ruin. To collect the taxes 
necessary for it required a large 
army; it required about four mil- 
lions a-year to be paid to tax- 
gatherers ; so that nothing effectual 
could be done in the way of 
reduction of taxation, unless we 
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an with the debt. This evil 
the landlord would gladly re- 
move, were it not that we tack 
a rider to it—we say we will have 
Reform—in fact the Borough- 
mongers stood between the nation 
and its happiness. They did not 
know what to do—they said, 
‘* Why the devil should we be 
deprived of the influence of our 
boroughs?” But he answered 
this by saying, ‘“*‘ Why the devil 
should the people be obliged to 
pay all these taxes?” He was 
anxious to support the Petition® 
but he was anxious to prevent 
the child in the cradle from being 
mortgaged to the Jews and Job- 
bers of ’Change-alley. With this 
view he would move an addition 
to the Petition; with a view to 
prevent all the useful classes of 
Society from heing robbed by a 
set of Jews and Jobbers, who had 
always in their mouths the cry of 
national faith and national honour, 
while they were anxious only to 
promote their sordid interests, and 
their selfish and ungenerous views. 
He concluded by proposing that 
the following be added to and 
make a part of the Petition :— 


* And your Petitioners further 
most humbly pray that your 
Honourable House will cause a 
just reduction of the interest of 


the National Debt, as soon as you 


have completed a Reform of your 
Honourable House. 


The Earl Darwnuey said, that 
he had never before had the 
pleasure of seeing the Gentleman 
who had last spoken—a Gentle- 
man who was known to every 
body by his writings, and for 
whose powers of mind he in 
common with the rest of the 
world felt great respect. In 
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answer to what that Gentleman 
observed, he felt it necessary to 
state, that it would in his mind be 
unfair in those persons who had 
supported the extravagant pro- 
jeets of Ministers, to turn round 
and say ‘‘ Now we are in distress, 
and are determined to pay so 
much in the pound.” He (Lord D.) 
as an honest man, was of opinion 
that they were bound to pay their 
public and private debts as long 
as they were able. Mr. Cobbett 
had spoken of Radical Reform, 
which he, (the Earl of Darnley) 
supposed meaut Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage. 
Now surely Mr. Cobbett had too 
much sense not to know, that if 
such a plan was to take place, it 
would end in depriving all who 
heard him of whatever property 
they possessed, and would lead to 
nothing short of revolution. 


Mr. Cossetr said, he saw no 
injustice in lowering the interest of 
‘the debt.. He would ask, did they 
not pay the public creditor ho- 
nestly till 1814; and if so, why 
were they now to give him three 
bushels of corn, when before that 
period they only gave him one! 
One part of honesty was to be 
sincere; and he requested the 
Meeting to show themselves ho- 
nest by declaring in their Petition 
what they all thought and wished. 
He had spoken delicately on the 
subject of Reform; but if the 
Noble Lord forced him to it, he 
must say, that in his opinion, every 
man who might be forced to take 
arms.in defence of that Noble 
Lord’s property, was deserving of 
a vote in the elections of those 
persons by whom his lite and his 
property, however humble, were 
to be protected. If that were the 
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case, the property of the Noble 
Lord would be safe ;_ if that were 
the case, the Freeholders of Kent 
would not see the disgraceful ano- 
maly of the Electors holding one 
opinion, and one of their Mem- 
bers another.—(Cheers.) They 
would not see their Representa- 
tives, like an angry man and wife 
ina post chaise, one looking out 
of one window and one out of the 
other. 


A desultory conversation then 
took place as to the mode in which 
the question should be put by the 
Sheriff. 


Mr. Foorr and Mr. River 
expressed their willingness to 
adopt the suggestion of Mr. Cob- 
bett. 


Lord Darn ey stated, that he 
would hold up his hand against 
the Petition, if the clause pro- 
posed by Mr. Cobbett were 
agreed to. 


The Petition, with Mr.Cobbett’s 
Amendment, was then put, and 
carried by an immense majority, 
there being scarcely three hands 
held up against it. 


Mr. Riper moved, that the 
Thanks of the Meeting be given to 
that indefatigable economist, Mr. 
Hume. 

Mr. Darreut seconde: the mo- 
tion ; but the Sheriff refused 
to put the question, as the sub- 
ject was not included in the Re- 
quisition. 

Thanks were now voted to the 
Sheriff. Aiter which, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cobbett, the motion 
for thanks having been rejected by 
the Sheriff, the assembly gave 
three cheers, as a mark of re- 
spect to Mr. Hume. They then 
dispersed, 
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REMARKS. 


The Report of the proceedings 
of this Meeting we have taken 
from the Morning Chronicle, and 
another morning paper. It isa 
mere sketch, as our readers will 
readily imagine when they are told 
that there was at least three hours 
and a half of speaking ; and, as far 
as we have observed such meet- 
ings, the speaking in general was 
of the best character usually em- 
ployed upon such occasions. In 
the Report in the Chronicle, there 
were some inaccuracies which we 
have corrected in our paper. To 
do justice to the speech, or rather 
speeches of Mr. Larxrn, of which 
we very much regret that we have, 
in fact, no report, would really 
not be an easy task. We have 
seldom witnessed greater ability 
or more neatness of delivery than 
we witnessed: in that Gentleman 
yesterday. Sir E. Knatcusvty 


He had the load of 
unpopularity to sustain, and (a 


was alone. 


task which Demosthenes himself 


could not have performed) he had 
to apologize for the conduct of the 
Ministers and their supporters ; 
and he had to do this single- 
handed. He did it, however, 
with a great deal of quickness 


and ingenuity. Feeling that it 
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was not to the voice of the people 
that he owed his seat, he was bold 
notwithstanding the very nnequi- 
vocal disapprobation of a Meeting 
which he himself acknowledged 
to be the largest and most respect- 
able he had ever seen in the 
county. Our readers, by refer- 
ence to the Report, will perceive 
that something of very great im- 
portance to the whole country was 
brought forward at this Meeting ; 
namely, a proposition, in direct 
terms, to pray the Parliament to 
reduce the interest of the National 
Debt. This proposition, brought 
forward, not by the Noble Lords 
and great landed Gentlemen of 
the County; but by an individual 
almost wholly unknown person- 
ally to the Meeting ; possessing no 
influence in the county whatever, 
except that which he derived from 
the nature of the proposition itself, 
and a statement of the grounds 
upon which he made it: this pro- 
position, thus brought forward, 
after a most ample discussion, 
which occupied more than an 
hour after the proposition was 
started; this proposition, twice 
put to the Meeting, and twice car- 
ried, unanimously, we may call 
it; for, out of many thousands of 
persons, only about four hands 
were held up against it ; this pro- 
position, thus declared to be the 
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decided opinion and wish and 
prayer of certainly one of the 
most opulent Counties in the 
Kingdom, is, in our opinion, of 
far greater importance than any 
thing else that has come under 
our observation for many months 
past. Lions are not painters, 
said the lion to the man in the 
fable: and, as we hold the pen 
and have the paper before us, 
which is not the case with other 
gentlemen who spoke at the Meet- 
ing, we shall not here take advan- 
tage of this circumstance to add 
to that which appears in the Re- 
port, given by the morning pa- 
pers, certainly with wonderful 
accuracy, if'we consider the diffi- 
culties to be contended with by 
the Gentlemen whose business 
it was to make the Report.— 
This only, which is common to all 
the parties concerned, we beg 
leave to press upon the attention 
of our readers ; that the Meeting 
was of that character as to speak 
decidedly the sentiments of the 
Sir E. Kwarcn- 
BULL most unequivocally, though 
rather reluctantly acknowledged 


whole county. 


this, upon being called upon for the 
acknowledgment by Mr. Larxin. 
It was stated at the Meeting, 
that besides the Peers, the Peers’ 
sons, and great landholders who 
signed the requisition, there were 
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400 persons who signed it, own- 
ing, amongst them 50,000 acres of 
land in the county. These were, 
doubtless all or nearly all of them 
present at the Meeting ; and, be- 
sides, the Meeting was very nu- 
merous, and there needed only to 
look at the persons present to be 
convinced that the main part of 
them were persons of substance 
as to property. The very spot 
where they were assembled is one 
of the most fertile and valuable in 
the whole kingdom. There was 
no haste in adopting the proposi- 
tion. Plenty of time to remove 
any fallacy or misrepresentation 
in the grounds of it. If the Mover 
had made use of any fallacy or 
misrepresentation. Plenty of time 
for little knots of friends and ac- 
quaintances to consult each other's 
feelings ; Sir E. Kwnarcusvutt, 
after the proposition had once 
been put and carried, having ob- 
served that some Gentlemen near 
him had not understsod the ques- 
tion, it was at the request of the 
mover, distinctly put a second time. 
A Gentleman who had seconded 
the Motion, had, on account of 
some addition which he wished to 
have made to the motion being 
rejected by the Mover, withdrawn 
his seconding. This gave rise to 
a somewhat critical examination 
into the meaning of every word 
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of the Motion. In short, never 
was a proposition more amply 
discussed, more closely scruti- 
nized ; and after all this, the Meet- 
ing, such as we have truly de- 
scribed it to be, decided that the 
prayer of this Proposition was 
their prayer; and in thus de- 
ciding, they fairly and fully de- 
cided for one of the first Counties 
in the Kingdom. For our own 
parts, we know well that there 
is no relief, that there is no po- 
litical salvation for this coun- 
try, but in acting upon this pro- 
position; and it was with great 
pleasure that we perceived Gen- 
tlemen of large fortune and high 


character in the county ready to | 


adopt the proposition as their own. 


Mr. Foorr, who moved the Pe- | 
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tition, was ready to move that this 
addition should stand a part of it. 
Mr. Darrect, jun. was ready to 
second Mr. Foorr in this, as was 
also Mr. River, who seconded 
the Petition. Here then, the 
County spoke out honestly ; and 
we trust that the Gentlemen in 
Kent have set an example that 
will be followed by the rest of the 
Kingdom. There was little merit 
in making the proposition, which 
the Mover well knew, as he ob- 


| served, was the real wish of every 


man that wished well to the coun- 
try. The merit belongs to the 
Meeting, and to those Gentlemen 
of the County, who had the spirit 
and the honesty openly to declare 
by their lips that which was pass- 
ing in their minds. | 
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